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Outlook 


Net  farm  income  for  77  might  slip 
from  last  year's  $23  billion.  Blame  it 
on  spiraling  production  expenses,  since 
crop  and  livestock  marketings  should 
about  match  76  . . . some  farmers  will 
fare  better  than  others,  especially  if 
they  grow  cotton  or  soybeans.  But 
wheat  and  cattle  producers  had  it 
tough  in  76  and  recovery  pivots  on 
outcome  of  crops  now  in  the  ground 
or  about  to  be  planted  . . . Drought 
headlines  no  more?  Except  in  Far  West, 
a pretty  wet  spring  shaping  up. 
Weather  abroad  mostly  good,  too. 
Might  as  well  crank  some  whopper 
harvests  into  your  range  of  likely  out- 
comes over  coming  months  . . . And 
figure  on  those  food  grain  export  blahs 
lasting  maybe  another  season. 

Suppose  crop  production  in  77  pans 
out  no  better  or  worse  than  the  past  2 
years,  and  livestock  numbers  decline, 
as  expected.  Then,  the  livestock  busi- 
ness is  apt  to  be  better  than  the  crop 
side  . . . Meanwhile,  appreciate  land 
appreciation.  National  average  value 
per  acre  rose  $26  from  November  to 
February,  to  unprecedented  $456. 

Cattle  feeding  out  of  the  red?  Long 
drought  for  fed  cattle  prices  may  end 
sooner  than  you  think  . . . maybe 
this  spring.  With  help  of  rain  to  pro- 
mote pasture  growth,  slaughter  of 
cows  and  other  nonfeds  might  slump. 
That  should  trigger  upturn  in  fed  cattle 
prices. 

Better  milk  scene.  That  boost  in  sup- 
port prices  will  help.  How  much  is 
hard  to  tell,  but  it's  for  sure  farm  milk 
prices  would  have  sunk  without  the  re- 
cent action.  Should  encourage  farmers 
to  feed  more  concentrates,  get  more 
milk  per  cow.  Milk  output  this  year 
might  rise  2 or  3 percent  nationally, 
given  normal  feed  crops.  Might  have 
gone  up  only  1 percent,  otherwise. 


Hog  expansion  about  over?  Balloon 
of  expanding  hog  numbers  won't  be 
pricked  till  spring  of  78,  unless  corn 
busts.  Price  outlook:  mid-$30's  per 
cwt.  in  April-June  . . . around  $39  in 
July-September  . . . topping  last  year's 
average  by  fall.  Producers  don't  expect 
much  profit  this  spring,  though  they 
should  be  able  to  at  least  cover  feed 
and  pig  costs. 

So-so  poultry.  Broilers  might  bring 
around  40  cents  per  pound  for  third 
quarter,  little  change  from  76  period 
due  to  bigger  supplies  plus  keen  com- 
petition from  plentiful  red  meats. 
Turkey  prices  should  do  a little  better 
in  second  half  compared  with  a year 
ago,  if  growers'  profit  margins  continue 
slim  and  hatchery  orders  decline.  Egg 
producers  can  expect  usual  price  weak- 
ness in  the  spring,  then  some  pickup, 
but  odds  are  second  half  prices  won't 
match  76  period.  No  relief  for  ration 
costs  . . . soybean  meal  is  out  of  sight. 

Soybeans  feverish  again.  Use  wasn't 
dropping  even  when  beans  soared 
above  $9  per  bushel  in  mid-April.  So 
beans  will  be  scarce  til  the  new  crop 
replenishes  the  bin.  Embargo  came 
last  time  when  soybeans  reached  $13. 
Supplies  will  stay  skimpy,  even  if  it's 
a good  upcoming  crop  of  1.6  billion 
bushels.  Price  ratio  of  soybeans  to  corn 
is  running  well  over  3 to  1 in  beans' 
favor,  pointing  to  big  soybean  plant- 
ings. 

Vegetable  roller  coaster.  Florida 
freeze  sent  fresh  market  prices  through 
the  roof  in  January  and  February,  but 
growers  should  brace  for  falling  prices 
in  April  and  May.  When  bad  weather 
delays  harvest,  tendency  is  for  later 
harvesting  dates  to  bunch  up,  causing 
temporary  glut  on  the  market. 
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Dear  Farm  Index  Readers : 


Editor's  note:  Farm  Index  recently  com- 
pleted a sample  survey  of  subscribers 
to  get  a better  understanding  of  reader 
needs  and  preferences.  The  survey  re- 
sults will  be  used  in  planning  and 
editorial  decisionmaking  to  help  tailor 
the  magazine  to  serve  its  readers. 

Dear  Readers: 

We  greatly  appreciate  the  coopera- 
tion from  you  who  were  asked  to  re- 
spond to  our  nationwide  readership 
survey.  The  respondents,  from  a ran- 
dom selection  of  1,000,  have  enabled 
us  to  examine  Farm  Index  from 
a knowledgeable  viewpoint,  which 
should  improve  service  to  all  readers. 

The  adjoining  tables  of  responses 
to  survey  questions  are  largely  self- 
explanatory,  so  we  won't  dwell  on 
them  aT'length.  Instead,  we  will  briefly 
examine  the  overall  interpretation  of 
the  results,  and  the  possible  conse- 
quences. 

Key  questions.  Our  analysis  hinged 
on  these  five  questions  that  guided  the 
project  from  its  beginning.  We  had 
hoped  to  determine: 

1.  Who  reads  Farm  Index ? 

2.  What  information  is  sought? 

3.  In  what  form? 

4.  How  have  these  needs  been  met? 

5.  How  can  Farm  Index  meet  them 
better? 

Who  reads  Farm  Index?  The  typical 
Farm  Index  reader  is  highly  educated, 
with  86  percent  attaining  16  years  or 
more  of  schooling  and  most  indicating 
professional-styled  occupations. 

What  information  do  they  seek?  A 
great  diversity  of  interest  was  indicated. 
In  fact,  many  respondents  specifically 
mentioned  their  desire  for  broad,  gen- 
eral coverage. 


Trends  noted.  Most  readers  seemed 
to  prefer  stories  that  offer  information 
that  can  be  applied  directly  to  do- 
mestic production  and  profitmaking, 
such  as  material  about  agricultural 
commodities,  inputs,  and  finance.  Yet, 
sizable  numbers  were  interested  in  less 
business-oriented  subjects  such  as  con- 
sumer information  and  rural  develop- 
ment. 

In  what  manner  do  they  want  this 
information?  The  overwhelming  re- 
sponse indicated  that  readers  like  the 
way  Farm  Index  does  it  now. 

In  all  four  contents  components, 
(Outlook  column,  features,  Recent 
Publications,  and  Economic  Trends), 
most  readers  always  or  frequently 
peruse  the  items.  In  other  words,  no 
general  area  of  coverage  is  lacking  in 
appeal. 

Despite  the  high  level  of  education 
among  readers,  95  percent  indicated 
satisfaction  with  the  present  writing 
style,  which  is  designed  to  appeal  to 
nonspecialists. 

Popular  design.  The  reaction  to  the 
magazine's  visual  presentation  was  also 
favorable,  with  93  percent  finding  it 
attractive.  However,  readers  seem  to 
place  a low  value  on  packaging,  and 
a high  value  on  contents.  Although  the 
sentiment  ran  almost  10  to  1 in  favor 
of  the  magazine's  new  format  since 
August,  45  percent  had  no  preference. 

Still  another  insight  to  reader  prefer- 
ences for  presentation  style  is  found 
by  examining  reasons  for  subscribing. 
Readers  appear  to  prefer  indepth  cov- 
erage rather  than  summary  coverage  of 
material,  since  only  28  percent  sub- 
scribe primarily  to  receive  a summary 
of  agricultural  economics  information. 


How  has  Farm  Index  performed  in 
meeting  those  needs?  Responses  to  the 
key  question  asking  for  an  overall 
rating  "according  to  its  usefulness  to 
you"  were  very  positive,  with  two- 
thirds  of  the  respondents  rating  Farm 
Index  as  "excellent"  or  "above  aver- 
age." Less  than  3 percent  found  the 
magazine  to  be  below  average  or  poor. 
Written  comments  were  generally  very 
positive  in  endorsing  Farm  Index's 
current  performance. 

Comparisons.  Other  questions  pro- 
vided more  specific  insight.  Using  the 
net  comparison  of  positive  and  nega- 
tive responses  to  the  10  sample  story 
topics,  six  previous  issues  of  the  maga- 
zine were  analyzed  to  determine 
whether  existing  balance  of  coverage 
carried  reflects  overall  reader  interest. 

The  analysis  found  54  instances  in 
which  the  top  six  subject  preferences 
were  covered,  and  only  19  instances  in 
which  the  four  less-preferred  topics 
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received  coverage.  Many  stories,  of 
course,  include  sizable  blocks  of  mate- 
rial from  several  areas  of  interest. 

In  short,  it  appears  that  Farm 
Index  has  performed  as  one  respondent 
noted:  "You  may  be  shooting  in  the 
dark  (prior  to  the  survey),  but  you  are 
right  on  target  for  my  needs." 

How  can  Farm  Index  improve  that 
performance?  Despite  the  generally 
widespread  satisfaction  with  Farm  In- 


dex, the  survey  does  strongly  indicate 
areas  in  which  the  magazine  can  im- 
prove: 

• More  emphasis  on  business- 
oriented  material  is  indicated,  although 
a reasonable  amount  of  attention  must 
be  given  to  consumer  information,  for- 
eign agriculture,  and  rural  develop- 
ment. 

• Provide  more  indepth  coverage  tc 
feature  material.  Long-range  assign- 


ments are  already  underway  to  accom- 
plish this  on  major  topics. 

In  conclusion,  we'll  use  the  survey 
to  keep  improving  Farm  Index  as  a 
channel  of  information  from  ERS  re- 
searchers to  you,  our  readers. 

Furthermore,  we  welcome  any  addi- 
tional advice  or  comments  that  you 
may  have  to  offer. 

The  Farm  Index  Staff 


Readership  Characteristics  and  Habits 


My  career  area  is:  I subscribe  to  Farm  Index  because:  Which  of  these  story  topics  would  you 


(percent) 

1.  It  provides  valuable  information  that 

be  most  and  least  interested 

in? 

Farming 

4.5 

is  useful  in  my  profession. 

(57.9%) 

Ranching 

1.1 

2.  It  provides  a useful  summary  of  agri- 

Most Interesting 

College  Faculty 

14.7 

cultural  economics  information.  (28.3%) 

Topic 

Responses 

Student 

1.5 

3.  It  occasionally  carries  an  article  that 

Commodity  Economics 

172 

Government  Economist 

12.9 

interests  me. 

(8.4%) 

Business  & Finance 

90 

Private  Economist 

4.5 

4.  1 simply  enjoy  reading  the  magazine. 

Agricultural  Policy 

72 

Agriculture  Business 

18.1 

(2.1%) 

Outlook  & Projections 

61 

Other  USDA  Employee 

10.7 

5.  Other. 

(3.3%) 

Consumer  Information 

60 

Other 

31.9 

Agricultural  Inputs 

54 

Rural  Development 

49 

1 find  the  visual  presentation: 

Natural  Resources 

48 

(percent) 

Trends  in  Agriculture 

40 

My  highest  level  of  education  com- 

1.  Too  dull  and  boring 

3.6 

Foreign  Agriculture 

28 

pleted  is: 

2.  Attractive 

93.2 

At  least  16  years 
More  than  12  years 

(percent) 

86.2 

94.5 

3.  Too  busy,  confusing 

3.2 

Least  Interesting 

Topic 

Rural  Development 

Responses 

157 

Farm  Index  recently  underwent  a change 

Consumer  Information 

122 

in  visual  format.  Do  you  prefer: 

Foreign  Agriculture 

83 

Overall,  how  do  you  rate  Farm  Index, 

(percent) 

Natural  Resources 

61 

according  to  its  benefits  to  you? 

1.  New  format  (present  issue) 

49.6 

Business  & Finance 

57 

(percent) 

2.  Old  format  (before  August) 

5.6 

Outlook  & Projections 

46 

1.  Excellent 

17.8 

3.  No  preference 

44.8 

Agricultural  Inputs 

42 

2.  Above  average 

47.9 

Trends  in  Agriculture 

40 

3.  Average 

31.4 

Commodity  Economics 

34 

4.  Below  average 

2.6 

Agricultural  Policy 

28 

5.  Poor 

0.2 

Listed  below  are  contents  items. 

Please  indicate  how  often  you  read  each  item.  (Numbers  are  percentages.) 

1 find  the  present  writing  style: 

Item 

Always 

Frequently  Rarely 

Never 

(percent) 

1.  Outlook  Column 

52.5 

37.9  8.5 

1.1 

1.  Difficult  to  read 

1.5 

2.  Feature  Articles 

27.8 

65.2  6.7 

0.3 

2.  Readable 

95.0 

3.  Recent  Publications 

37.3 

40.1  21.3 

1.3 

3.  Too  simplistic 

3.5 

4.  Economic  Trends 

45.5 

44.0  9.1 

1.4 
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A Statistical  Journey 
Across  the  Agricultural  U.S. 


The  roadmap  for  an  economic 
tour  of  American  agriculture  is 
cleverly  disguised  as  a statistical 
bulletin  entitled  “Farm  Income  Sta- 
tistics.” 

While  the  data-laden  report  and 
its  supplement  may  seem  like  dreary 
reading  to  most  people,  it  can  lead 
to  a fascinating  journey — once  you 
find  the  trail  of  “firsthand  dollars.” 

First  hands — a rancher’s  expres- 
sion meaning  the  primary  owner 
and  seller — are  the  people  who  pro- 
vide America’s  agricultural  abun- 
dance. By  tracing  dollars  to  the 
first  hands,  the  statistical  bulletin 
becomes  a vivid  roadmap. 

The  trail  of  those  dollars  leads 
everywhere  in  the  United  States, 
to  all  kinds  of  farm  owners  raising 
many  kinds  of  products.  Thus,  the 
firsthand  owner  may  be  a rancher 
corraling  calves  for  sale  to  an  Iowa 
cattle  fattener.  She  may  be  an  Ohio 
farmwife  plucking  radishes  for  sale 
at  her  roadside  stand.  And  it  may 
be  a sugar  refining  corporation, 


cutting  fields  of  cane  on  the  slopes 
of  a Hawaiian  island. 

With  a geographic  spread  as 
broad  as  the  50  States,  agriculture 
generates  a surprising  amount  of 
local  business.  The  firsthand  dollars 
farmers  received  last  year  for  the 
sale  of  crop  and  livestock  products 
totaled  $1  billion  or  more  in  all  but 
17  States. 

California  leads.  The  foremost  of 
these  last  year  was  California,  it- 
self a model  of  farming  variety. 
California  farmers  took  in  almost 
$8M>  billion  in  cash  receipts.  Sales 
of  cattle,  calves,  and  milk  netted 
over  $2  billion  of  this,  but  most 
of  the  rest  came  from  a cornucopia 
of  crops.  The  most  important  crops: 
tomatoes,  cotton,  and  grapes. 

The  scope  of  California’s  output 
is  illustrated  by  a national  com- 
parison of  the  25  commodities 
which  gave  farmers  the  most  cash. 
California  ranked  first  through  fifth 
among  States  in  the  sales  value  of 
15  of  them. 


While  California  has  enjoyed  its 
dollar  dominance  year  after  year, 
it  has  encountered  tough  competi- 
tion from  the  runner-up. 

Deep  in  the  midwestern  heart- 
lands, Iowa  farmers  ranked  second 
in  firsthand  dollars  received,  earn- 
ing over  $6  billion  in  farm  sales 
in  1975.  In  contrast  to  California, 
much  of  this  income  came  from  live- 
stock sales  of  hogs,  cattle  and 
calves,  and  dairy  products.  Al- 
though trailing  Texas  in  sales  of 
cattle  and  calves,  Iowa  farms  lead 
the  Nation  in  sales  of  total  live- 
stock products. 

Iowa  surges  toward  lead.  California 
farmers  may  relinquish  their  lead 
position  in  firsthand  dollars  earned 
in  1976.  By  midyear,  a check  of 
monthly  cash  receipts  showed 
Iowa’s  to  be  greater.  But  experts 
aren’t  calling  this  one,  since  exten- 
sive farm  sales  in  both  States  take 
place  late  in  the  year. 

On  the  regional  scene  in  1975, 
in  the  Midwest,  Iowa  battled  it  out 
with  Illinois  for  the  most  money 
earned  for  corn,  hogs,  and  soybeans, 
leaving  the  growers  in  Kansas  and 
North  Dakota  at  a neck-and-neck 
run  for  wheat  receipts. 

Down  South,  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama led  in  cash  receipts  from 
peanuts. 

Sun-ripened  oranges  brought 
Florida  more  sunshine  with  higher 
receipts  than  California  competi- 
tion, but  California’s  tomato  earn- 
ings topped  Florida’s  by  a strong 
lead. 

Dubious  distinction.  Rhode  Island 
and  Alaska,  the  smallest  and  largest 
of  the  50  States,  compete  for  a 
dubious  distinction.  They  share  the 
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spots  as  the  lowest  earners  of  cash 
receipts. 

Although  some  States  obviously 
enjoy  vast  natural  advantages  over 
others  in  the  pursuit  of  firsthand 
dollars,  the  variety  of  farm  product 
forms  is  so  great,  and  the  climate 
and  nature  of  the  Nation’s  land  is 
so  varied,  that  even  the  “have-not” 
States  have  something  going  for 
them. 

The  trail  of  firsthand  dollars 
leads  to  many  seasons,  as  well  as 
many  locales.  In  fact,  American 
agriculture  never  shuts  down.  This 
means  that  farmers  somewhere  are 
selling  their  products  every  day 
of  the  year. 

Climate  makes  a difference.  Crop 
producers  take  full  advantage  of 
local  climatic  differences  to  extend 
the  growing  season.  For  example, 
while  most  potatoes  are  harvested 
up  North  in  the  fall,  some  potatoes 
can  be  harvested  in  States  farther 
south  during  winter,  spring,  and 
summer. 

Livestock  producers,  meanwhile, 
with  the  help  of  animal  husbandry 
experts  have  eliminated  much  of  the 
traditional  “flush”  and  “dry”  sea- 
son dips  in  the  production  of  milk, 
meat,  poultry,  and  eggs. 

With  diversity  of  soils,  climates, 
and  seasons  come  a diversity  of 
farm  products — an  array  that  stag- 
gers the  imagination. 

This  great  agricultural  diversity 
falls  into  two  kinds  of  products: 
crops  and  livestock.  Each  accounted 
for  roughly  half  of  the  $87  billion 
in  cash  receipts  that  farmers  earned 
last  year. 

Cash  receipts  from  livestock  and 
livestock  products  are  concentrated 


in  a relatively  few  different  com- 
modities. Thus  their  value  easily 
surmounts  the  sales  value  of  most 
individual  crops. 

Cash  on  the  hoof.  In  fact,  cash 
received  from  the  sale  of  cattle  and 
calves  “out  of  first  hands”  earned 
$17  billion,  much  more  than  any 
other  commodity  sold  in  1975. 

Dairy  products  came  in  a distant 
second,  but  still  earned  almost  $10 
billion.  Because  of  milk’s  perish- 
ability, it  is  produced  throughout 
the  country,  and  provides  an  im- 
portant source  of  farm  income 
nearly  everywhere. 

Just  behind  milk,  sales  of  hogs 
and  pigs  valued  at  nearly  $8  billion 
were  the  third  largest  source  of 
livestock  receipts  for  American 
farmers. 

The  chicken  came  slightly  before 
the  egg  last  year,  by  generating  a 
few  more  dollars  in  sales.  All  told, 
poultry  products  earned  their  pro- 
ducers over  $6  billion. 

Several  lesser  livestock  commodi- 
ties keep  us  warm  as  well  as  nour- 
ished: wool  from  sheep,  mohair 

from  goats,  and  fur  pelts  from  mink. 

Even  the  busy  bee,  tiniest  of  live- 
stock species,  earned  its  keepers 
over  $100  million  for  honey  and 
beeswax. 

Minor  crops  contribute.  Detailing 
the  dollars  earned  by  crop  pro- 
ducers last  year  takes  several  pages 
of  the  statistician’s  ledgerbook,  plus 
several  appended  footnotes  of  crops 
too  numerous  to  count.  Even  minor 
crops  add  to  farm  sales: 

Raising  the  mint  for  your  pepper- 
mint pattie  was  a $65  million  busi- 
ness last  year;  mushroom’s  worth 
popped  up  to  $170  million.  Growing 


crunchy  popcorn  proved  to  be  a 
$44  million  profession  for  its  pro- 
ducers, and  we  paid  the  growers  of 
garlic  some  $14  million  to  spice 
our  cooking. 

Of  course,  more  prominent  crops 
added  considerably  more  to  the 
livelihood  of  farmers.  Typically, 
these  crops  both  enjoy  large  booming 
foreign  sales  and  large  domestic 
markets. 

Corn  is  top  cash  crop.  Thus  corn 
was  the  leading  earner  of  cash  re- 
ceipts— at  $9  billion — and  wheat 
and  soybeans  ran  a close  race  for 
second  place  at  around  $7  billion 
each. 

These  three  crops  are  central 
both  as  the  basis  of  human  foods 
and  as  livestock  feeds. 

The  next  two  commodities  on  the 
list,  however,  have  no  nutritional 
importance.  Still,  farmers’  tobacco 
sales  added  up  to  over  $2  billion 
from  deliveries  to  the  domestic 
tobacco  products  industry  and  from 
sizeable  leaf  exports  for  world  con- 
sumption. Cash  receipts  from  cotton 
lint  also  reached  into  the  $2  billion 
range. 

Crops  worth  between  $l-$2  billion 
to  farmers  in  1975  were  divided  be- 
tween two  food  crops,  rice  and  pota- 
toes, and  two  feed  crops,  hay  and  sor- 
ghum. 

The  record  of  our  agricultural 
harvest  in  1975  wTas  rounded  out  by 
dozens  of  food,  fiber,  and  industrial 
crops.  Collectively,  they  offer  Amer- 
icans the  world’s  most  generous  and 
varied  diet. 

[Based  on  Farm  Income  Statistics,  Stat. 
Bui.  577,  July  1976,  and  State  Farm 
Income  Statistics,  Supplement  to  Stat. 
Bui.  577,  by  National  Economic  Analy- 
sis Division.] 
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A Fateful  Mate 
for  the  Tsetse  Fly 


The  tsetse  fly,  which  carries  the 
fatal  sleeping  sickness  to  almost 
every  country  in  sub-Saharan 
Africa,  may  soon  make  a fateful 
match. 

Thousands  of  sterilized  male  flies 
will  be  released  in  1977  in  an  ERS- 
coordinated  research  program  de- 
signed to  breed  the  tsetse  to  extinc- 
tion in  a test  area  in  Tanzania. 
Eradication  of  the  tsetse  fly  in 
Africa  could  open  3 billion  acres 
to  cattle  raising,  while  improving 
human  health  conditions. 


The  tsetse  flies  are  only  carriers 
of  the  real  enemies,  parasites  called 
trypanosomes,  which  cause  sleep- 
ing sickness  in  both  humans  and 
animals. 

The  goal  of  the  research  project 
in  Tanga,  Tanzania,  is  to  find  a way 
to  eradicate  the  tsetse.  It  is  spon- 
sored by  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  staffed  by 
USDA’s  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice (ARS),  and  coordinated  by 
ERS’s  Foreign  Development  Divi- 
sion. 


Sterile  males.  The  project  is  adapt- 
ing the  sterile  male  technique  that 
has  been  so  successful  in  eradicat- 
ing the  screwworm  in  the  south- 
eastern United  States. 

Male  flies  are  sterilized  with  a 
radiation  process,  then  released  to 
mate  with  normal  females.  No 
offspring  result,  and  the  tsetse 
population  shrinks  with  each  gen- 
eration, until  it  is  eventually  elimi- 
nated. If  the  method  proves  success- 
ful in  Africa,  it  could  open  up  vast 
areas  there  to  cattle  raising  and 
other  productive  uses. 
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Long-range  economic  effects  could 
include  “increased  production  of  live- 


Phase  I of  the  project — rearing 
many  thousands  of  flies — has  been 
completed.  This  has  not  been  easy, 
because  the  flies  take  45  days  to 
mature,  they  breed  only  one  at  a 
time,  and  they  feed  on  blood,  pro- 
vided by  goats  and  rabbits  at 
Tanga.  Phase  II,  a field  trial  release 
on  a 15,000-head  cattle  ranch  near 
Tanga,  will  begin  in  1977,  and 
should  tell  whether  the  sterile  male 
technique  can  be  successful  in  ac- 
tual situations. 

FDD  role.  The  Foreign  Development 
Division  coordinates  all  international 
technical  assistance  and  training  pro- 
grams for  USDA.  It  has  active  pro- 
grams in  Africa,  Latin  America, 
Asia,  and  the  Middle  East.  These  in- 
ternational development  projects 
draw  on  the  economic  and  rural  de- 
velopment expertise  right  in  ERS, 
and  also  call  on  the  other  16  pro- 
gram agencies  in  the  department  for 
every  conceivable  type  of  agricul- 
tural proficiency. 

Technical  assistance  efforts,  such 
as  the  one  in  Tanga,  may  include 
resident  or  short-term  assignments 
overseas  advising  foreign  govern- 
ments, private  firms,  farmer  orga- 
nizations, and  international  organi- 
zations. 

Economic  impact.  Kenneth  C.  Lau- 
rent, an  FDD  economist  who  recently 
visited  the  Tanga  project,  described 
the  potential  economic  impacts  of 
controlling  tsetse: 

“Much  of  the  4y2  million  square 
miles  (3  billion  acres)  of  Africa 
affected  by  tsetse  is  semi-arid  pas- 
ture land,  which  could  be  used  for 
raising  cattle.  There  is  also  plowing 
land  there,  some  of  which  might 
be  farmed.” 


stock,  and  perhaps  of  food  crops. 
Also,  improved  health  of  the  human 
population  would  make  them  more 
productive.  The  reduced  cost  of  main- 
taining animals  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  farmers,  since  it  is  expen- 
sive to  raise  cattle  when  they  have 
to  be  treated  to  prevent  trypanoso- 
miasis.” 

Helping  people.  Opening  up  areas 
of  Tanzania  and  other  countries  to 
cattle  raising  would  upgrade  the 
diets  of  people  in  these  areas  and 
contribute  to  economic  growth. 

Kenya,  for  example,  which  is  in- 
fested by  tsetse,  is  already  a net 
exporter  of  beef.  If  countries  in  this 
area  could  expand  beef  production 
and  export,  they  could  increase  their 
standard  of  living  and  foreign  ex- 
change. 

Controlling  tsetse  would  not  only 
open  up  the  area  for  cattle  raising 
and  other  economic  activities,  but 
would  also  improve  human  health, 
since  sleeping  sickness  is  a major 
health  problem  in  East  and  West 
Africa. 

Environmental  problems.  Although 
the  successful  eradication  program 
could  solve  many  problems,  not  every- 
one is  optimistic  about  it.  Some  cri- 
tics point  out  that  it  could  cause 
environmental  problems.  For  ex- 
ample, the  tsetse  have  in  effect  pro- 
tected wild  animals,  such  as  zebra 
and  antelope  species,  from  being 
destroyed  by  humans.  If  tsetse  are 
wiped  out,  farmers  and  hunters  will 
move  in,  and  cattle,  crops,  and  people 
will  compete  for  territory  with  the 
wild  animals. 

Wildlife  is  important  economically 


as  well  as  ecologically.  In  Kenya, 
tourism  is  the  second  largest  source 
of  foreign  exchange,  and  the  tourist 
industry  there  is  based  on  wildlife. 
Furthermore,  wild  species  could  be 
an  important  source  of  protein,  if 
mr.  aged  properly. 

Insecticides.  Other  critics  are  wor- 
ried that  chemical  insecticides,  which 
must  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  sterile  male  technique,  may  have 
harmful  effects  on  the  environment. 
And  others  warn  that  once  the  tsetse 
control  technique  is  perfected,  wise 
land  use  planning  must  accompany 
its  introduction,  in  order  to  prevent 
overgrazing. 

If  the  field  trial  in  Tanga  proves 
successful,  the  technique  may  be 
adopted  in  other  areas  of  Tanzania 
and  elsewhere  in  Africa.  The  deci- 
sion on  whether  and  where  to  use 
it  will  be  made  on  economic  as  well 
as  scientific  grounds. 

According  to  David  Dame,  ARS 
entomologist  and  technical  advisor 
for  the  Tanga  project,  “If  the  tech- 
nique is  good  and  economical,  there 
will  be  areas  where  it  will  be  used 
to  supplement  existing  techniques. 
We  are  looking  for  costs  that  are 
competitive  with  those  of  alternative 
methods. 

“The  goal  is  to  find  the  best  cost 
efficiency,  the  cheaper  way,  and  the 
one  that  will  be  environmentally 
acceptable.  The  sterile  technique  can 
be  more  economical  than  preventive 
drugs  in  protecting  cattle.  And  when 
the  sterile  technique  is  used  in  com- 
bination with  insecticides,  it  requires 
less  insecticide,  and  should  therefore 
be  more  economical.” 

[Based  on  material  compiled  by  Deborah 
T.  Smith,  ERS  Division  of  Information.] 
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The  Pacific  States: 

An  Agricultural  Potpourri 


This  is  the  second  in 
a series  of  articles  on 
regional  agriculture. 


Early  Spanish  explorers  who  first 
glimpsed  the  coastlines  of  the  three 
Pacific  States  could  not  have  imag- 
ined the  agricultural  bonanza  the 
territory  would  turn  out  to  be. 

With  9 percent  of  the  total  U.S. 
land  area  and  6 percent  of  the  farms, 
the  Pacific  States — California,  Ore- 
gon, and  Washington — produced 
about  13  percent  of  the  country’s 
agricultural  products  in  1974.  This 
included  a sizable  portion  of  the 
fresh  and  processed  fruit  and  vege- 
table crops,  as  well  as  an  array  of 
other  important  commodities.  Cali- 
fornia alone  provides  about  a fourth 
of  the  Nation’s  food  each  year. 

Drought-stricken  area.  The  three- 
State  area,  with  the  exception  of 
southern  California,  is  in  the  midst 
of  one  of  the  worst  droughts  on  rec- 
ord. During  the  first  four  months  of 
their  rainy  season — October  through 
April — rainfall  was  only  20-40  per- 
cent of  normal.  And  unless  unusual 
out-of-season  rains  occur,  the  area 
will  face  a dry  summer  with  adverse 
impacts  on  crop  and  livestock  produc- 
tion. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  or- 
dered water  cutbacks  to  agricultural 
users  in  major  parts  of  California, 
and  most  farmers  can  be  expected  to 
allocate  the  available  water  first  to 
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such  high  value  crops  as  fresh  vege- 
tables, with  less  going  to  field  crops. 
Yields  may  also  be  off  for  nuts, 
fruits,  rice,  and  some  canning  vege- 
tables, such  as  tomatoes.  However, 
the  overall  effects  of  the  drought  in 
the  State  will  be  moderate — thanks 
to  bumper  crops  in  southern  Califor- 
nia and  to  the  availability  of  well 
water  in  the  Central  Coastal  area,  an 
important  vegetable  district. 

Water  problems.  Water — or  rather 
the  lack  of  it — has  always  been  an 
important  issue  in  the  Pacific  States, 
which  accounts  for  nearly  a third  of 
the  Nation’s  irrigated  farms  and 
over  a fourth  of  the  irrigated  acres. 

Irrigation,  combined  with  a favor- 
able climate,  enables  the  region  to 
produce  a staggering  variety  of  com- 
modities— over  250  commercial  crop 
and  livestock  products  in  California 
and  nearly  a hundred  in  Oregon  and 
Washington.  Leading  cash  crops  are 
field  and  miscellaneous  (rice,  cotton, 
hay,  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  etc.) , fruit 
and  nuts,  commercial  vegetables,  and 
seed  crops. 

In  1975,  Pacific  States’  farmers 
netted  over  $3  billion  in  farm  income 
— about  14  percent  of  the  $22.7  bil- 
lion that  all  farmers  earned  that 
year. 

Agricultural  kingpin.  California  is 
the  kingpin  of  the  Pacific  States’ 
agriculture.  In  fact,  based  on  the 
value  of  farm  production,  the  Golden 
State  is  the  Nation’s  number  one 
farm  State.  In  1975,  for  example, 
California’s  cash  receipts  from  farm 
marketings  totaled  nearly  $8.5  billion 
— about  20  percent  more  than  that  of 
its  nearest  rival,  Iowa. 


That  same  year,  on  the  basis  of 
value  marketed,  California  ranked 
first  in  8 of  the  25  leading  commodi- 
ties— eggs,  cotton  lint,  greenhouse 
and  nursery,  hay,  tomatoes,  sugar 
beets,  barley,  and  grapes.  In  addi- 
tion, the  State  led  the  Nation  in  a 
large  number  of  specialty  crops,  such 
as  almonds,  apricots,  artichokes, 
broccoli,  celery,  cauliflower,  lettuce, 
carrots,  spinach,  dates,  figs,  necta- 
rines, olives,  persimmons,  pomegran- 
ates, and  walnuts. 

Top  10  crops.  Over  60  percent  of 
California’s  cash  receipts  from  farm 
marketings  in  1975  were  derived 
from  its  top  10  crop  and  livestock 
commodities:  cattle  and  calves,  milk 
and  cream,  cotton  (lint  and  seed), 
grapes,  hay,  processing  tomatoes, 
eggs,  nursery  products,  rice,  and  let- 
tuce. 

The  Golden  State’s  agriculture  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  diversi- 
fied in  the  world,  with  no  one  crop 
dominating  the  State’s  farm  economy 
— most  of  its  250  crop  and  livestock 
commodities  individually  account  for 
less  than  2 percent  of  the  total  cash 
receipts.  Every  major  crop,  with  the 
exception  of  tobacco  and  soybeans, 
produced  anywhere  in  the  U.S.  is 
grown  in  the  State. 

Irrigation  is  the  key  to  California’s 
great  agricultural  wealth,  since  much 
of  the  State’s  most  productive  farm- 
land receives  only  15  inches  or  less 
of  rain  a year. 

Most  farms  irrigated.  Based  on  the 
latest  Census  of  Agriculture,  about  a 
third  of  the  State’s  vast  100  million 
acres  was  in  farmland  in  1974; 
nearly  a fourth  of  the  farmland  was 
irrigated,  including  almost  two-thirds 
of  the  farms.  Of  the  8.2  million  acres 
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of  harvested  cropland,  more  than  90 
percent  was  irrigated. 

Introduced  in  Spanish  mission 
days,  irrigation  has  expanded  from 
about  60,000  acres  in  1870  to  7.5  mil- 
lion in  1974.  The  total  is  expected  to 
reach  9.1  million  by  1980. 

Modern  California  agriculture  re- 
quires substantial  investments  in  ir- 
rigation systems,  as  well  as  in  land, 
buildings,  fences,  trees,  vines,  and 
machinery.  According  to  census  fig- 
ures, the  average  California  farm  in 
1974  had  455  acres  valued  at  slightly 
more  than  $300,000  or  $669  per  acre. 
In  accordance  with  a national  trend, 
the  number  of  farms  in  the  State  has 
decreased  since  1935,  while  the  aver- 
age size  has  more  than  doubled. 

Mushrooming  population.  SinceWorld 
War  II,  land  has  been  a major  capi- 
tal investment  for  California  farm- 
ers, due  to  the  State’s  swelling  popu- 
lation, which  has  more  than  tripled 
since  1940.  Increasing  urbanization 
has  reduced  the  State’s  cultivatable 
or  cultivated  land  at  a rate  of  about 
one-sixth  acre  for  each  new  resident 
and  26  acres  for  each  mile  of  new 
highway. 

In  Los  Angeles  County  alone,  fruit 
and  nut  acreage  decreased  40,000 
acres  between  1949  and  1956.  Citrus 
and  walnut  production,  which  once 
flourished  in  southern  California,  has 
shifted  to  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
(which  sprawls  from  south  of  Sacra- 
mento to  down  past  Bakersfield)  — 
the  new  heart  of  the  State’s  agricul- 
ture. 

Lost  farmland.  The  University  of 
California’s  Cooperative  Extension 
estimates  that  from  now  until  the 
year  2000,  approximately  65,000  acres 
of  prime  agricultural  land  will  be 


lost  each  year  to  make  room  for  the 
State’s  ever  — increasing  population 
which  is  expected  to  reach  nearly  40 
million  people  by  that  year,  up  from 
less  than  22  million  in  1975.  This 
land  will  have  to  be  replaced  by  new 
land  not  previously  cultivated. 

In  addition  to  capital  investments 
in  irrigation  systems  and  land,  Cali- 
fornia farmers  must  also  shell  out  a 
good  deal  of  money  for  hired  labor, 
since  nearly  80  percent  of  the  State’s 
farm  labor  is  hired — compared  with 
only  30  percent  for  the  U.S. 

Hired  labor  costs.  Because  of  the 
State’s  high  wage  rates  (in  1974 
they  were  over  20  percent  above  the 
national  average)  and  the  heavy  use 
of  hired  labor,  cash  costs  for  hired 
labor  in  1974  (based  on  census  fig- 
ures) were  17  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  agricultural  production.  This 
compares  with  the  national  average 
of  8 percent. 

California’s  northern  neighbor — 
Oregon — is  not  so  heavily  dependent 
on  hired  labor,  since  it  produces  less 
than  half  the  commodities  of  the 
Golden  State.  According  to  the  last 
census,  Oregon  spent  about  12  per- 
cent of  its  farm  production  expenses 
on  hired  labor  in  1974 — still  more 
than  the  national  average. 

Diversified  agriculture.  But  that’s  not 
to  say  that  the  Beaver  State’s  agri- 
culture is  not  diversified.  Far  from 
it.  Oregon  produces  a wide  variety  of 
products,  including  such  specialty 
items  as  peppermint,  filberts,  cran- 
berries, Christmas  trees,  flower  seeds, 
cut  flowers,  holly,  and  greenhouse 
products. 

In  1975,  Oregon  ranked  among  the 
top  10  States  for  cash  receipts  for  3 
of  the  25  leading  commodities  (based 


on  value  of  farm  marketings) — po- 
tatoes, fifth  place;  forest  products, 
sixth;  and  barley,  ninth. 

That  same  year,  the  State’s  10 
leading  commodities  accounted  for  al- 
most 70  percent  of  the  slightly  more 
than  $1  billion  cash  receipts  from 
farm  marketings.  Wheat  was  the 
number  one  cash  crop,  followed  by 
cattle  and  calves,  dairy  products,  po- 
tatoes, hay,  peppermint,  ryegrass 
seed,  greenhouse  products,  sweet 
corn,  and  pears. 

Oregon's  irrigation.  As  in  California, 
irrigation  has  helped  boost  the  pro- 
ductivity of  Oregon’s  farmland. 
Large  irrigation  projects  have  re- 
claimed land  which  was  previously 
unsuited  for  agricultural  production. 
Based  on  the  1974  census,  more  than 
40  percent  of  the  State’s  farms  were 
irrigated — about  1.6  million  acres. 

Close  to  a third  of  the  Beaver 
State’s  approximately  62  million 
acres  was  in  farmland  in  1974.  The 
average  farm  was  609  acres — more 
than  30  percent  larger  than  the  na- 
tional average  of  417  acres — valued 
at  about  $157,000,  or  $258  per  acre. 
Unlike  the  trend  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  the  number  of  Oregon’s  farms 
increased  slightly  from  the  1969 
census. 

More  than  apples.  The  third  Pacific 
State — Washington — is  probably  best 
known  for  its  apples  (it  is  the  coun- 
try’s leading  producer) , although  like 
its  two  sister  States,  Washington 
boasts  a highly  diversified  agricul- 
ture. 

In  1975,  for  example,  the  Ever- 
green State  was  among  the  top  10 
States  for  cash  receipts  for  9 of  the 
25  leading  commodities  (based  on  the 
value  marketed) . These  included  ap- 
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Leading  Cash  Crops  for  1975 


Washington 

wheat 

dairy  products 
apples 
potatoes 
cattle  & calves 

Oregon 


wheat 

cattle  & calves 
dairy  products 
potatoes 
hay 

California 


cattle  & calves 
dairy  products 
cotton  (lint  & seed) 
grapes 
hay 


pies  and  forest  products,  first  place; 
potatoes,  second;  hay  and  grapes, 
third;  wheat  and  sugar  beets,  fifth; 
barley,  sixth;  and  greenhouse  and 
nursery,  ninth.  Washington  led  the 
Nation  in  the  production  of  sweet 
cherries,  hops,  and  dry  edible  peas. 


Leading  cash  crops.  Although  apples 
may  be  the  State’s  best-known  crop, 
they  aren’t  the  leading  cash  crop.  In 
1975,  wheat  took  that  honor,  followed 
by  milk,  apples,  potatoes,  cattle  and 
calves,  forest  products,  hay,  sugar 
beets,  greenhouse  and  nursery,  and 


eggs.  These  top  10  commodities  made 
up  nearly  80  percent  of  Washington’s 
cash  receipts  from  marketing  farm 
products,  which  totaled  almost  $1.9 
billion. 

The  Evergreen  State  is  the  most 
important  producer  of  western  white 
wheat,  which  is  grown  primarily  in 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  northern 
Idaho,  although  California,  Montana, 
and  Utah  also  grow  small  amounts. 

White  wheat  markets.  Despite  the 
fact  that  white  wheat  is  produced 
inland,  the  principal  markets  are  the 
seaboard  cities  of  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
and  Portland — areas  of  large  flour 
mills  and  export  houses. 

Like  the  other  two  Pacific  States, 
Washington’s  agriculture  has  been 
enlarged  by  irrigation.  According  to 
the  1974  census,  41  percent  of  the 
State’s  farms  were  irrigated,  almost 
1.3  million  acres. 

The  Columbia  Basin  project  has 
already  brought  thousands  of  acres 
of  once  barren  wasteland  into  bounti- 
ful crop  production,  including  row 
and  forage  crops,  small  grains,  fruit, 
potatoes,  and  some  vegetables.  Sugar 
beets,  tried  but  virtually  abandoned 
early  in  the  20th  century,  became  a 
leading  crop,  thanks  to  irrigation. 

Large  farms.  The  Evergreen  State’s 
farms  are  large  compared  to  the  na- 
tional average — 513  acres,  according 
to  the  latest  census,  valued  at  nearly 
$184,000  or  $358  per  acre.  Farmland 
accounted  for  almost  40  percent  of 
the  State’s  approximately  43  million 
acres  in  1974.  Following  the  national 
trend,  the  number  of  farms  in  the 
State  decreased  from  the  1969  census. 
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According  to  an  ERS  economist  at 
Washington  State  University,  soil 
erosion  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State  is  one  of  the  biggest  problems 
these  Washington  farmers  may  have 
to  face  in  the  next  5-10  years.  The 
Palouse  area,  known  for  its  wheat, 
has  steep-sided  hills  which  encourage 
topsoil  runoff.  This,  in  turn,  results 
in  the  loss  of  organic  matter  from 
the  soil,  an  increase  in  the  speed  of 
future  erosion,  and  the  necessity  of 
using  more  fertilizers. 

Agricultural  trends.  Agriculture  will 
continue  to  play  an  important  role 
in  the  Pacific  States’  economy,  with 
west  coast  farmers  following  the  ma- 
jor trends  of  the  Nation.  Farm  num- 
bers will  continue  to  decline,  while 
farm  sizes  expand.  Growing  produc- 
tivity and  larger,  more  efficient 
farms  will  result  in  a larger  share 
of  total  agricultural  activity  being 
carried  on  by  a smaller  portion  of 
the  farms. 

Increasing  urbanization  and  in- 
dustrialization, the  organization  of 
farm  labor,  further  mechanization 
and  specialization,  production  and 
technological  advances,  shifting  mar- 
kets, and — perhaps  most  importantly 
— the  expansion  of  irrigation  and 
water  resources,  will  all  impact  on 
agriculture  in  the  Pacific  States. 

[Based  on  special  material  from 
Thomas  Frey,  Natural  Resource  Eco- 
nomics Division;  Donald  Durost,  Na- 
tional Economic  Analysis  Division; 
Charles  Porter  and  Jules  Powell,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.;  Stanley  Johnson,  Univer- 
sity of  California;  Jack  Trierweiler, 
Oregon  State  University;  and  Ron  Mit- 
telhammer,  Washington  State  Univer- 
sity, all  with  Commodity  Economics 
Division.] 


The  discovery  of  gold  at  John  Sut- 
ter's mill  in  1848  did  more  than  make 
California  the  most  sought  after  spot 
in  the  Union.  It  changed  the  face  of 
agriculture  throughout  the  whole  Pa- 
cific States  as  well. 

For  one  thing,  many  California 
farmers  left  their  land  in  the  mad 
scramble  to  strike  it  rich.  Joining  them 
were  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  deserted 
by  the  hundreds;  merchants,  clerks, 
lawyers,  judges,  criminals,  trappers, 
preachers,  schoolteachers,  and  just 
about  anyone  else  who  could  hustle  to 
the  foothills.  Established  settlements 
throughout  the  State  were  deserted; 
homes  and  stores  abandoned. 

Although  the  average  production  in 
the  California  gold  fields  was  barely 
half  an  ounce  per  man  per  day,  some 
2.5  million  ounces  passed  through 
buyers'  and  dealers'  hands  in  one  12- 
month  period. 

Gold  fever  spread  across  the  Nation 
— and  beyond.  It's  been  estimated  that 
80,000  men  reached  California  by 
1849,  at  least  half  coming  overland. 
Many  traveled  the  2,000-mile  Oregon 
Trail,  one  of  the  most  famous  emigrant 
routes  in  U.S.  history.  In  the  summer 
of  1850,  some  50,000  people  crowded 
through  the  Trail's  south  pass,  almost 
all  of  them  on  their  way  to  the  Cali- 
fornia gold  fields.  Heavy  traffic  con- 
tinued for  years  afterward. 

The  thousands  of  miners  pouring 
into  the  new  State  put  a strain  on  the 
existing  agriculture,  and  Oregon  was 


called  upon  to  help.  The  northern  ter- 
ritory was  more  than  willing  to  aid 
California  and  profited  greatly  from  the 
gold  rush,  which  provided  a market  for 
its  agricultural  produce,  brought  its 
economy  out  of  the  doldrums,  and  fed 
much-needed  capital  into  the  territory. 

Even  before  the  gold  rush,  Oregon 
had  exported  wheat  to  California.  In 
1844,  for  example,  Oregon  produced 
100,000  bushels  for  exportation,  with 
much  of  that  going  to  California. 

The  average  price  of  a bushel  of 
wheat  during  the  1840's  was  about  62 
cents.  During  the  gold  rush,  it  jumped 
as  high  as  $6  in  California,  and  at  one 
time  there  were  50  ships  in  the  Colum- 
bia River  waiting  to  load  wheat  to  meet 
that  abnormal  demand.  Oregon's  tree 
fruits,  grains,  and  vegetables  were  also 
exported  to  California,  where  they,  too, 
sold  for  outrageous  prices. 

Oregon's  agriculture  achieved  added 
impetus  when  prospectors  from  Cali- 
fornia discovered  gold  in  southern  Ore- 
gon, northern  Washington,  and  British 
Columbia  in  the  mid-1850's.  Demands 
from  the  mines  made  Oregon — and 
especially  its  chief  city,  Portland — the 
supply  center  for  the  entire  area. 

The  newly  created  Washington  Ter- 
ritory also  benefited  from  the  gold  dis- 
coveries. The  miners  who  flooded  the 
area  were  an  excellent  market  for  local 
cattle,  which  thrived  on  the  native 
bunchgrass.  Even  when  the  early  min- 
ing boom  subsided,  cattle  raising  con- 
tinued to  be  an  important  agricultural 
industry. 
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Farm  Index 


Commodity  Profile 

Ballooning  Wheat 
and  Skydiving  Prices 


American  grain  bins  are  bulging 
after  large  worldwide  production  last 
year  shrank  foreign  demand  for  U.S. 
wheat. 

Crops  in  Canada,  the  U.S.,  the 
U.S.S.R.,  India,  and  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  — notably  Argentina, 
Brazil,  and  South  Africa  — set  or 
nearly  set  production  records  for  the 
1976/77  season.  The  result  has  been 
lower  U.S.  farm  prices  for  wheat 
and  the  largest  wheat  stocks  since 
the  early  1960’s. 

U.S.  production  for  1976  was  a 
record  2.1  billion  bushels,  of  which 
1.6  billion  was  winter  wheat.  Based 
on  December  1 conditions,  1977  win- 
ter wheat  production  was  estimated 
at  8 percent  below  1976  levels. 

Prices  shrink.  Last  year’s  huge  U.S. 
wheat  production  and  large  crops 
elsewhere  boosted  the  world’s  pro- 
duction 16  percent  over  year-earlier 
totals.  With  competing  exporting  and 
importing  nations  harvesting  large 
wheat  crops,  wheat  prices  fell. 

Among  larger  producers,  record  or 
near-record  crops  were  harvested: 

• Canada’s  production  set  a record 
of  23.5  million  short  tons  in  1976/77, 
37  percent  over  poor  year-earlier  out- 
put, and  4 percent  above  the  previous 
record  set  in  1966. 

• The  largest  single  producer  and 
consumer  of  wheat  in  normal  years, 
the  U.S.S.R.  harvested  107  million 
tons,  up  47  percent  over  1975’s  crop. 

• The  European  wheat  crop  (East- 
ern and  Western  combined)  managed 
to  escape  the  disastrous  drought  that 
affected  most  other  crops  on  the  con- 
tinent. European  farmers  reaped  94 
million  short  tons,  up  11  percent  over 
the  previous  year,  but  not  a record. 


The  need  to  export.  These  large 
world  crops  sliced  into  U.S.  exports. 
Reduced  exports  can  have  a profound 
effect  on  the  U.S.  wheat  economy. 
At  current  production  levels,  about 
60  percent  or  more  of  the  output 
must  be  exported  to  absorb  the  U.S. 
crop. 

Over  the  past  decade,  exports 
ranged  from  a low  of  542  million 
bushels  in  1968/  69  up  to  1.2  billion 
bushels  in  1973/74.  Estimated  ex- 
ports are  less  than  50  percent  of 


production,  below  the  needed  60- 
percent  level. 

No.  1 wheat  trader.  As  the  second 
largest  wheat  producer,  the  U.S. 
grows  about  one-eighth  of  the  world 
crop.  The  Soviet  Union  is  the  big- 
gest, accounting  for  about  a fourth 
of  the  world  crop  in  recent  years. 
The  U.S.  exports  the  most,  however, 
producing  40-50  percent  of  the  quan- 
tity entering  world  trade  (excluding 
trade  among  the  countries  of  the 
European  community). 


:0|K[MODITY  PROFILE:  WHEAT 
Pro) 


Exports 


Trends 


American  farmers  planted  80  mil- 
l2Sn  acres  in  1976/77,  but  may 
reduce  plantings  in  1977/78. 


Barring  any  major  setbacks  to  the 
1977  world  crop,  wheat  prices  will 
remain  steady  to  lower  over  the  next 
several  months. 
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With  the  U.S.  farm  price  of  wheat 
falling  below  $3  a bushel  during 
most  months  of  1976/77 — prices  fell 
sharply  throughout  the  season,  from 
a high  of  more  than  $3.40  early  in 
the  season  to  a low  of  less  than  $2.40 
later  on — farmers  cut  back  on  winter 
wheat  plantings  by  3 percent  last  fall. 
Farmers  in  April  also  indicated 
that  spring  plantings  would  be  18 
percent  lower  than  in  1976. 

Setting  the  stage.  Nothing  high- 
lights the  farmers’  wheat  price  prob- 
lems more  than  the  price  of  bread. 
In  1974,  wheat  prices  were  unusually 
high,  and  bread  prices  followed  suit. 
Currently,  wheat  prices  have  fallen 
to  about  half  their  1974  level,  but 
bread  prices  have  decreased  little. 
Wheat  accounts  for  only  about  3 


cents  in  every  loaf  of  bread  and  the 
farmer  is  receiving  only  a part  of 
that. 

For  example,  in  December  1974, 
the  average  farm  price  per  bushel  of 
wheat  was  $4.65,  and  the  retail  price 
for  white  pan  bread  was  36.4  cents 
per  pound.  By  January  of  this  year, 
the  wheat  price  had  plummeted  to 
$2.43,  while  the  bread  price  dipped 
only  slightly  to  35.3  cents. 

Despite  the  lower  per-bushel  wheat 
prices  in  1976,  American  farmers 
received  a greater  percentage  of  their 
total  cash  receipts  from  wheat  than 
they  did  5 years  ago.  In  1972  and 
earlier  years,  wheat  sales  accounted 
for  3 to  4 percent  of  total  cash  re- 
ceipts. From  1973  to  1975,  farmers 


received  an  average  of  7 to  8 percent 
from  wheat.  Last  year,  the  share 
dropped  to  slightly  less  than  6 per- 
cent. 

Swelling  crops.  Total  production  has 
been  climbing,  largely  because  of 
increased  acreage.  Acres  planted 
jumped  from  59  million  in  1973,  to 
71  million  in  1974,  to  75  million  in 
1975,  to  80  million  in  1976. 

Because  of  the  boosted  production 
both  here  and  abroad,  U.S.  wheat 
carryovers  are  up.  It  appears  that 
more  than  400  million  bushels  will 
be  added  to  the  Nation’s  stock  by 
June  1,  pushing  stocks  to  over  1.1 
billion  bushels — the  highest  level 
since  the  early  1960’s,  when  huge 
stocks  plagued  U.S.  wheat  growers. 

A part  of  the  annual  U.S.  wheat 
crop  is  normally  used  for  feed.  Some 
years  this  use  can  run  as  high  as 
15  percent  of  the  total  crop,  although 
usually  it’s  less  than  5 percent. 
Wheat  feeding  becomes  more  eco- 
nomically feasible  when  wheat  and 
feed  grain  prices  are  close,  but  fac- 
tors such  as  availability  also  help 
determine  whether  wheat  will  be  fed. 

Spiraling  costs.  Compounding  the 
problem  of  lower  prices  for  wheat, 
farmers  face  lower  net  income  from 
wheat  production  than  during  the 
past  few  years  because  of  sharply 
increasing  production  costs.  The  na- 
tional average  cost,  excluding  land 
and  management  charges,  of  produc- 
ing all  wheat  in  1974  was  $1.88  per 
bushel.  The  cost  increased  to  $2.12 
in  1975;  the  preliminary  estimate  for 
1976  is  $2.22  and  it  is  predicted  to 
be  from  $2.01  to  $2.32  in  1977. 
[Based  on  material  compiled  by  The 
Grains  and  Feeds  Program  Area,  Com- 
modity Economics  Division.] 
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Single  copies  of  the  publications  listed 
here  are  available  free  from  The  Farm 
Index,  Economic  Research  Service , Rm. 
1664-So.,  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.C.  20250.  However, 
publications  indicated  by  (*)  may  be 
obtained  only  by  writing  to  the  experi- 
ment station  or  university.  For  addresses, 
see  July  and  December  issues  of  The 
Farm  Index. 

Costs  of  Producing  Milk  in  the  U.S.,  1975 
and  1976.  Prepared  by  the  Economic 
Research  Service  for  the  U.S.  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry.  Single  copies  are 
available  free  of  charge  from  the 
Committee,  Room  322,  Russell  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20510. 

This  report,  made  in  accordance 
with  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1973,  contains  de- 
tailed summaries  of  costs  for  the 
24  major  milk  producing  regions,  and 
national  average  costs.  Cost  esti- 
mates are  shown  by  major  component 
for  1975  and  1976,  along  with  esti- 
mates of  the  amount  of  return  per 
hundredweight  to  the  farmer. 

The  Sugar  Industry's  Structure,  Pricing, 
and  Performance:  Robert  Bohall  and 
others,  Commodity  Economics  Divi- 
sion. AER-363. 

This  study  reports  on  the  U.S. 
sugar  industry,  with  special  empha- 
sis on  the  industry’s  performance 
during  recent  years  of  economic 
stress.  High  sugar  prices  in  1974, 
the  study  states,  were  caused  by 
tight  world  sugar  supplies  and  high 
world  sugar  prices.  (The  U.S.  im- 
ports about  half  its  sugar  needs.) 
Also  in  the  report  are  outlooks  for 


the  future  and  an  analysis  of  the 
industry’s  structure  with  recommen- 
dations for  changes. 

Options  for  Improving  Government  Pro- 
grams that  Cover  Crop  Losses  Caused 
by  Natural  Hazards.  Thomas  A.  Miller 
and  Alan  S.  Walter,  Commodity  Eco- 
nomics Division.  ERS-654. 

Policymakers  have  a wide  range  of 
alternatives  from  which  to  choose  in 
deciding  what  to  do  about  Federal 
crop  insurance  programs,  especially 
in  light  of  the  harsh  winter  of  1977 
when  many  crops  were  damaged  or 
destroyed.  This  report  examines  the 
options  and  shows  that  generally  the 
cost  of  the  program  increases  with 
the  level  of  protection  provided. 

Home  Mortgage  Credit  Terms:  A Com- 
parison of  Two  Selected  Areas  in  Metro 
and  Rural  Kentucky,  1975.  Hughes  H. 
Spurlock,  Economic  Development  Di- 
vision. AER-362. 

Differences  in  lending  for  home 
mortgages  in  rural  and  metropolitan 
areas — from  which  institutions  the 
loans  are  made,  why  loans  are  ac- 
cepted or  rejected  in  different  areas, 
interest  rates  in  the  different  areas, 
amount  of  downpayment  required, 
etc. — are  explored  in  this  study.  One 
conclusion : Home  buyers  in  rural 
Kentucky  face  more  stringent  mort- 
gage credit  terms  than  city  dwellers. 


Economic  Tables.  Revised  March  1977. 
Compiled  by  the  Data  Services  Cen- 
ter. ERS-559. 

Tables  referring  largely  to  agri- 
cultural inputs  (land,  labor,  fertil- 
izer, etc.),  output,  and  farm  assets 
and  income  are  presented  for  refer- 


ence. Many  of  the  tables  have  ap- 
peared individually  in  other  publica- 
tions and  are  grouped  in  this  book  at 
the  request  of  many  users. 

Beef  Versus  Wool  Production  in  Aus- 
tralia. Lynn  A.  Austin,  Foreign 
Demand  and  Competition  Division. 
AER-130. 

Two  econometric  models,  calcu- 
lated to  quantify  the  effects  of  cer- 
tain variables  on  the  number  of  sheep 
shorn  and  the  quantity  of  beef  in 
Australia,  have  shown  that  while 
there  is  competition  for  pasture  be- 
tween beef  and  sheep,  it  is  not  as 
great  as  has  been  thought.  The 
models,  as  explained  in  this  report, 
also  support  the  hypothesis  that  the 
number  of  sheep  shorn  is  responsive 
to  technology,  good  weather,  the  size 
of  the  sheep  herd,  and  the  price  of 
wool  lagged  1 year. 

Evaluation  of  Pesticide  Supplies  and 
Demand  for  1977.  Paul  A.  Andrilenas 
and  Theodore  R.  Eichers,  National 
Economic  Analysis  Division.  AER- 
366. 

Farmers  and  others  who  use  pesti- 
cides will  have  no  supply  problem 
this  year,  according  to  this  report. 
Production  of  pesticides  for  1977  is 
expected  to  be  up  by  more  than  10 
percent  over  last  year,  with  supplies 
more  than  14  percent  greater,  due  to 
large  carryover  from  the  previous 
year. 


World  Population  Growth:  Analysis  and 
New  Projections  of  the  United  Nations. 

L.  Jay  Atkinson,  Foreign  Demand 
and  Competition  Division.  AER-129. 
The  world’s  population  may  well 
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increase  from  its  present  level  of 
about  4 billion  persons  to  an  esti- 
mated 6.3  billion  by  the  year  2000, 
according  to  this  study  of  birth  and 
death  rate  data.  The  author  also  lists 
many  of  the  implications  for  food 
demand  that  such  population  growth 
can  bring  and  breaks  down  the  level 
of  growth  among  nations.  Developed 
countries  are  shown  to  have  a slower 
growth  rate  than  developing  coun- 
tries. 

Enterprise  Budgets  for  Western  Commer- 
cial Sheep  Businesses,  1974.  C.  Kerry 
Gee,  Commodity  Economics  Division. 
ERS-659. 

This  third  of  a four-part  series  on 
U.S.  western  sheep  production  fo- 
cuses on  the  1974  enterprise  budgets 
of  the  producers.  Data  show  that 
most  sheep  businesses  did  not  have 
sufficient  sales  in  1974  to  cover  all 
expenses,  and  about  35  percent  were 

unable  to  pay  cash  costs.  Greatest 
returns  on  invested  capital  were  in 
Texas-New  Mexico,  while  the  least 
profitable  flocks  were  in  the  wheat- 
corn  areas  of  the  Northern  Plains 
States. 

Land  Use  Policy  and  Agriculture:  A 
State  and  Local  Perspective.  Melvin  L. 
Cotner,  Commodity  Economics  Divi- 
sion. ERS-650. 

The  United  States  is  not  running 
out  of  farmland,  asserts  the  author. 
However,  there  is  conflict  between 
those  who  favor  land  use  legislation, 
and  those  who  don’t.  The  agricul- 
tural land  use  activities  of  USDA, 
and  the  issues  at  the  State  and  local 
levels  regarding  land  use,  are  ad- 
dressed. 


Developments  in  Marketing  Spreads  for 
Agricultural  Products  in  1976.  Denis 
Dunham,  National  Economic  Analy- 
sis Division.  AER-367. 

The  retail  cost  of  a market  basket 
of  food  in  1976  was  only  1 percent 
higher  than  in  1975,  and  all  of  that 
increase  is  accounted  for  by  the  5 
percent  boost  in  the  farm-retail  price 
spread.  The  jump  in  the  spread  rep- 
resents the  charges  for  processing 
and  distribution  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. This  report  also  explains  why 
the  1976  year-to-year  cost  rise  was 
the  smallest  in  recent  years. 


Interregional  Movements  of  Eggs  and 
Poultry,  1955-75.  George  B.  Rogers 
and  Ruth  J.  Irvin,  Commodity  Eco- 
nomics Division.  Stat.  Bul.-565. 

The  movement  of  eggs  and  egg 
products,  along  with  other  poultry 
products,  is  discussed  in  this  report. 
Covered  are  eight  geographic  regions 
during  1955-75  and  the  movement 
within  and  between  each.  Such  inter- 
regional movements  reflect  not  only 
attempts  to  balance  surplus-deficit 
positions,  but  also  movements  of  par- 
ticular grades  and  sizes. 

Economics  of  Butter  Production  and  Mar- 
keting. W.  Webster  Jones,  Commodity 
Economics  Division.  AER-365. 

The  economic  performance  of  the 
changing  butter  industry  is  dis- 
cussed, including  comparisons  of  dif- 
ferent production  methods,  a descrip- 
tion of  the  marketing  channels,  and 
breakdowns  of  costs  by  function 
within  the  industry.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  trends  in  butter  produc- 
tion, plant  numbers,  and  other  fac- 
tors. 


Economics  of  Trucking:  An  Annotated 
Bibliography.  John  0.  Gerald,  Na- 
tional Economic  Analysis  Division, 
and  Robert  J.  Byrne,  Farmer  Coop- 
erative Service.  ERS-658. 

More  than  40  USDA  research  re- 
ports describing  the  structure  and 
performance  of  the  trucking  indus- 
try are  included  in  this  booklet.  Re- 
ports cover  the  unregulated  trucking 
industry,  agricultural  and  coopera- 
tive trucking,  and  the  impacts  of 
truckers  on  railroading  and  on  those 
trucks  for  hire  regulated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 


Who  Reads 
Ag  Outlook? 

People  who  need  the  latest  intelligence 
available  on  the  agricultural  economy. 
For  the  best  official  outlook  and  situa- 
tion analysis,  tune  into  USDA's  compre- 
hensive monthly,  Agricultural  Outlook. 
Share  the  why's  and  wherefore's  of 
current  developments  in  timely,  no- 
nonsense  briefings.  Size  up  future 
uncertainties  with  our  latest  forecasts. 
For  an  aggregate  picture,  Agricultural 
Outlook  puts  it  all  together:  the  ag 
economy,  commodities,  food  & market- 
ing, inputs,  farm  policy,  and  trade 
prospects.  Plus  special  articles  and 
priceless  tables  of  the  statistical  indica- 
tors you  follow  each  month — all  at 
your  fingertips. 

Write  today  for  a complimentary  copy 
and  subscription  information.  Send 
your  name  & address  to:  Agricultural 
Outlook , IND-01,  Room  453  GHI  Bldg., 
ERS-USDA,  Washington,  D.C.  20250. 
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Farm  Index 


Economic 

Trends 


1 Ratio  of  index  of  prices  received  by  farmers  to  index  of  prices  paid,  interest,  taxes,  and  farm 
wage  rates.  2 Average  annual  quantities  of  farm  food  products  purchased  by  urban  wage  earner  and 
clerical  worker  households  (including  those  of  single  workers  living  alone)  in  1959-61 — estimated 
monthly.  3 Annual  and  quarterly  data  are  on  50-State  basis.  4 Annual  rates  seasonally  adjusted 
fourth  quarter.  5 Seasonally  adjusted.  8 As  of  March  1,  1967.  7 As  of  March  1,  1975.  8 As  of 
February  1,  1976.  9 Beginning  January  1972  data  not  strictly  comparable  with  prior  data  because  of 

adjustment  to  1970  Census  data. 

Source:  U.S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  (Agricultural  Prices,  Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  and  Farm  Real 
Estate  Market  Developments);  U.S.  Dept,  of  Commerce  (Current  Industrial  Reports,  Business  News 
Reports,  Monthly  Retail  Trade  Report  and  Survey  of  Current  Business);  and  U.S.  Dept,  of  Labor 
(The  Labor  Force  and  Wholesale  and  Consumer  Price  Index). 


Item 

Unit  or 
Base  Period 

1967 

Year 

1976 

Feb. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

1977 

Feb. 

Prices: 

Prices  received  by  farmers 

1967=100 

— 

186 

187 

179 

183 

187 

Crops 

1967=100 

— 

198 

193 

192 

198 

202 

Livestock  and  products 

1967  = 100 

— 

177 

183 

168 

170 

174 

Prices  paid,  interest,  taxes  and  wage  rates 

1967  = 100 

— 

192 

191 

193 

198 

200 

Prices  paid  (living  and  production) 

1967  = 100 

— 

188 

186 

189 

192 

194 

Production  items 

1967  = 100 

— 

193 

192 

193 

196 

199 

Ratio  1 

1967  = 100 

— 

97 

98 

93 

92 

94 

Wholesale  prices,  all  commodities 

1967  = 100 

— 

182.9 

179.3 

187.1 

188.0 

190.0 

Industrial  commodities 

1967  = 100 

— 

182.3 

178.0 

187.4 

188.4 

189.9 

Farm  products 

1967  = 100 

— 

191.1 

191.0 

191.6 

193.5 

199.0 

Processed  foods  and  feeds 

1967  = 100 

— 

178.0 

176.4 

179.0 

179.3 

181.9 

Consumer  price  index,  all  items 

1967=100 

— 

170.5 

167.1 

174.3 

175.3 

177.1 

Food 

1967  = 100 

— 

180.8 

180.0 

181.7 

183.4 

187.7 

Farm  Food  Market  Basket: 2 

Retail  cost 

1967  = 100 

— 

175.4 

176.9 

173.0 

174.3 

178.6 

Farm  value 

1967  = 100 

— 

178.8 

183.4 

171.1 

172.6 

181.1 

Farm-retail  spread 

1967  = 100 

— 

173.2 

172.8 

174.2 

175.4 

177.0 

Farmers’  share  of  retail  cost 

Percent 

— 

40 

40 

38 

38 

39 

Farm  Income: 3 

Volume  of  farm  marketings 

1967  = 100 

— 

121 

100 

139 

130 

96 

Cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings 

Million  dollars 

42,817 

94,793 

6,605 

8,503 

8,747 

6,400 

Crops 

Million  dollars 

18,434 

47,802 

2,941 

4,808 

5,102 

2,900 

Livestock  and  products 

Million  dollars 

24,383 

46,991 

3,664 

3,695 

3,645 

3,500 

Realized  gross  income  4 

Billion  dollars 

49.9 

104.2 

— 

100.9 

— 

— 

Farm  production  expenses  4 

Billion  dollars 

38.2 

80.9 

— 

80.6 

— 

— 

Realized  net  income  4 

Billion  dollars 

11.7 

23.3 

— 

20.3 

— 

— 

Agricultural  Trade: 

Agricultural  exports 

Million  dollars 

6,380 

— 

1,715 

2,081 

1,907 

2,046 

Agricultural  imports 

Million  dollars 

4,452 

— 

768 

1,096 

1,139 

1,127 

Land  Values: 

Average  value  per  acre 

Dollars 

1686 

390® 

— 

— 

— 

456 

Total  value  of  farm  real  estate 

Billion  dollars 

182® 

396® 

— 

— 

— 

460 

Gross  National  Product: 4 

Billion  dollars 

796.3 

1,691.6 

— 

1,745.1 

— 

— 

Consumption 

Billion  dollars 

490.4 

1,079.7 

— 

1,122.0 

— 

— 

Investment 

Billion  dollars 

120.8 

239.6 

— 

242.8 

— 

— 

Government  expenditures 

Billion  dollars 

180.2 

365.6 

— 

376.2 

— 

— 

Net  exports 

Billion  dollars 

4.9 

6.6 

— 

4.2 

— 

— 

Income  and  Spending: 5 

Personal  income,  annual  rate 

Billion  dollars 

626.6 

1,375.3 

1,331.4 

1,439.5 

1,440.9 

1,458.0 

Total  retail  sales,  monthly  rate 

Million  dollars 

26,151 

54,324 

52,601 

57,898 

56,570 

57,569 

Retail  sales  of  food  group,  monthly  rate 

Million  dollars 

5,759 

11,749 

11,424 

12,188 

11,807 

11,979 

Employment  and  Wages: 5 

Total  civilian  employment 

Millions 

74.4 

87.5 

86.5 

88.4 

88.6 

by.u 

Agricultural 

Millions 

3.8 

3.3 

3.2 

3.3 

3.1 

3.1 

Rate  of  unemployment 

Percent 

3.8 

7.7 

7.6 

7.8 

7.3 

7.5 

Workweek  in  manufacturing 

Hours 

40.6 

40.1 

40.3 

40.0 

39.6 

40.4 

Hourly  earnings  in  manufacturing,  unadjusted 

Dollars 

2.83 

5.19 

5.04 

5.42 

5.45 

5.42 

Industrial  Production: 5 

1967  = 100 

— 

129.8 

127.3 

133.0 

131.9 

133.2 

Manufacturers’  Shipments  and  Inventories: s 

Total  shipments,  monthly  rate 

Million  dollars 

46,487 

98,552 

95,551 

105,277 

103,927 

— 

Total  inventories,  book  value  end  of  month 

Million  dollars 

84,527 

166,856 

156,458 

166,856 

167,709 

— 

Total  new  orders,  monthly  rate 

Million  dollars 

47,062 

98,901 

95,044 

107,634 

105,346 

May  1977 
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Washington,  D.C.  20260. 
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